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abounds with all those picturesque details which he
knows so well where to find, and knows so well, too,
how to place in an interesting light. There were then,
of course, conditions of the time more favourable to
the Christian Church than would have been the con-
ditions of other times. There was a certain increased
liberty of thought, though there were also some pretty
strong obstacles to it. M. Renan has Imperial pro-
clivities, and reminds us truly enough that despotisms
are sometimes more tolerant than democracies, and
that political liberty is not the same as spiritual and
mental freedom, and does not always favour it. It
may be partially true, as he says, that "Virgil and
Tibullus show that Roman harshness and cruelty
were softening down " ; that " equality and the rights
of men were preached by the Stoics "; that " woman
was more her own mistress, and slaves were better
treated than in the days of Cato"; that "very
humane and just laws were enacted under the very
worst emperors; that Tiberius and Nero were able
financiers" ; that " after the terrible butcheries of
the old centuries, mankind was crying with the voice
of Virgil for peace and pity." A good many qualifi-
cations and abatements start up in our minds on
reading these statements, and a good many formid-
able doubts suggest themselves, if we can at all
believe what has come down to us of the history of
these times. It is hard to accept quite literally the
bold assertion that "love for the poor, sympathy
with all men, almsgiving, were becoming virtues."